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FOR TRE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE DIX PEAR. 


Mr Epiror—lIn compliance with your request, | turn up at the end. 
I send you a history, description, and drawing of | leaves small, and finely serrated, not folded like} 


Madam D1x’s seedling Pear. 


top is so thick with branches and cross limbs, be- 
ing full of thorns, that the head cannot be entered 
but with difficulty. The branches grow out at 
first horizontally, then after bending down a little, 
It makes rather small wood ; 


the St Germain, but flat, with long stems, color 


and has always remained where it sprang up. The; Easy culture in peat and loam, and readily 


|propagated by seed, cuttings, and dividing the 
)/root. 
| Azalia indica. e. 4. March to May. scarlet, 1808. 
v. double purple. 1519. 
| variegated, 1 2A. 
pure white. 1319. 
orange. 1822. 
| This very ornamental species isa native of Chi- 


2 ‘ mM “ ¥ "Se . ae 
Madam Dix has politely offered to present to | light green, with a gloss. The tree has been in nifrom which country, also, the varieties have 


the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, through 
me, any number of scions the tree will afford. 1 
will attend to procuring them next spring. 


Dorchester, Oct. 20, 1829. Ss. DOWNER. 


Madam Drx’s Mansion house is situated at the 
south part of Boston, where she has resided for 
more than thirty years; contiguous to the house 
is a fine spacious garden, containing many large 
fruit, trees among which are a St Germain, and 
Good Christian, both large, and near together, 
which may be the parents of this seedling pear, 
which came up fifteen years since, near the wood 
house. Its close resemblance, in appearance, to 
the St Germain, gives the strongest reason to sup- 
pose it one of its parents. The seedling pear tree 
is twentythree feet high, and ten inches in diame- 
ter, four feet from the ground. With the excep: 
tion of some of the lower limbs having been ta- 
ken off the Jast season, it has never been pruned ; 


bearing three or four years, (sparingly this season,) 


,but was full last year of large and very fair 
|pears, When the tree is properly pruned, the 


| size of the fruit will probably be increased, and 
jthe fruit improved. The soil is rich, and its situ- 
| ation very good. 
| A DESCRIPTION AND DRAWING OF MADAM DIX’s 
} PEAR. 
Size, over medium, and may rank with large 
| pears ; the specimen of which a drawing is now 
| making for the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety, was taken from one, measuring four and a 
half inches high, and eight round; skin, rough, 
‘and rather thick, resembling the St Germain, but 
'is longer and larger. Those growing inside of the 
tree, are green; but those on the outside, exposed 
‘to the sun, have a fine blush, turning yellow when 
| mature. Stem not exceeding three quarters of an 
{inch in Jength, not large, and set on the top of the 
| fruit ; biossom end a little indented, with a pecu- 
liar eye, appearing as if drawn up with a string, 
and puckered or plaited round it, and a little 
knobby at the bottom. This very fine pear com- 
pares.very nearly to the St Germain in appearance, 
| but has bigher and more fine flavor in it; comes 
in eating sooner than the above named pear, being 
in perfection from the middle to the last of Octo- 
|ber.. It bids fair to be one of our very best au- 
'tumn pears, and valuable for its recent origin, and 
its claims as a native. It may with the greatest 
safety be introduced into our gardens and nurse- 
ries. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CULTIVATION OF EXOTIC PLANTS, &c. 
Mr Lovpon in his Encyclopedia of Gardening, 
has given a list of exotic plants of easy culture, 
| which he thought might be considered as afford- 
ing the best choice for a small, showy, odorifer- 
| ous, evergreen, and everflowering collection, Per- 
|haps the publication of this list might aid such of 
| your readers as are desirous of forming small col- 
'lections. In this view I have subjoined from that 
' author’s Encyclopedia of Plants, lately published, 
‘and fromm other sources of equal authority, the 
|height of the plant in feet, its time of flowering, 
the country from whence imported into England, 
the year of its importation, and the proper mode 
of cultivation. As climate has a great effect upon 
vegetables, the native country of plants, and the 
time they have been subjected to the artificial cul- 
ture of the green-house should be noted. -The 
list commences with WoonDY GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS 
—the letter e for evergreen, and d for deciduous. 
York, Pa. Nov. 20. J. L. 
Salvia dentata. d.4, Dec.to Jan. crims. C.G. Hope.1774. 
africana. d. 2. Ap. to June : violet. 1731. Cape. 
aurea. d. 3. Ap. to Nov. yellow. 1731. Cape. 
tormosa. d. 4. Ap. to Oct. scarlet. 1783. Peru. 








come. The flowers, which are produced in abun- 
, dance, are beautiful, and very fragrant. The plant 
is somewhat delicate, but blooms well in a moist 
heat, in a rough or sandy peat, well drained. It 
‘should oceupy an airy part of the green-house, 
jand water given sparingly in winter ; in summer 
|it should be in the open air, but shaded from the 
|powerful sun. The mode of propagation is, by 
cuttings of the young wood, taken off close to 
that which is ripened ; planted in pots of sand, 
and covered with a bell-glass, which must be fre- 
quently raised and dried, as daips are very injuri- 
ous. 

} 


| Daphne odora. e. 3. March to Dec. purple. China. 1771. 


| 


oleoides. e. 2. Jan. & Dec. white. Crete. 1815. 

Cultivated in peat and loam, and propagated by 
cuttings. 

Hypericum baledricum. e. 14. Mar. to Sept. yellow. Ma- 
jorea. 1714. 
monogynum. e.3. Mar. to Sept, yellow China. 1753. 
coris. e. 1. Mar. Sept. yellow. Levant. 1640. 
ericoides. e. 1. June, July. yellow. Spain. 1821. 
canariense. e. 2. June, Sept. yellow. Canaries. 1699. 
cochin-chinese. e. June, Aug. crimson. China, 1821. 

Common culture, and propagated by cuttings. 
Augtia alaternoides. e.2. Mr{Dec. white. C.G. Hope 1692. 

Cultivated in peat and loam, and propagated by 
cuttings. 

Epairis grandiflora. e. 3. Jan.4o. June. scarlet. 1803. 
pulchella. e. 4. Ap. June. pink. 1804. 

Beautiful plants from New South Wales, which 
thrive best in asandy peat soil, the rougher and 
more turfy the soil, the better ; they should always 
be shifted into fresh pots before they are taken 
out in the spring. Young cuttings planted in pots 
of sand under a bell-glass, will strike root readily 
in Autumn, winter, or early spring, but not in sum- 
mer, 

Beronia ledifolia. e. 14 March, April. white. 814. 
pinnati. e. 2. Feb. May. purple. 1794. 
serrulata. e. 3. June, July. crimson. 1816. 

Pretty plants from New South Wales, valuable 
as flowering nearly all the year. They thrive best 
in sandy peat, the pots well drained with broken 
potsherds, ‘They may be propagated by ripened 
cuttings, taken off at a joint, and planted in sandy 
peat under a bell-glass. The glass must be taken 
off occasionally, to dry them, as they are very Tia- 
ble to damp off. 

Calothamnus quadrifida. e. 
villosa. e. 
gracilis. e. 

Beautiful New Holland plants, introduced in 
1803, bearing splendid scarlet flowers, of easy 
culture in sandy peat, and propagated by cuttings 
of the young wood in sand, and the air kept still 
and moderately moist by covering with a hand- 
glass. ‘The appearance of the first species with 
its large stamens an inch and a half long, cover- 
ing the branches is very fine. They are in 
bloom from July to Septerber, and are three feet 
high. 
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Isopagan anethifolius. e. 5. March, June. white. 1796. 
formosus. e. 4. March, June, white. 1805. 

New Holland plants which thrive best in one- 
third loam, one-third peat, and one-third sand. 
The pots should be well drained. The usual 
mode of propagating them is by seed; but cut- 
tings of the ripened wood will root in sand, and a 
little earth in the bottom of the pots under a 
hand-glass. ‘They must be uncovered frequently 
and the glass dried, as they are apt to damp off if 
kept too close. 

Dryandria floribunda. e. 3. Jan. Dec. 
tenuifolia. e. 2. March, May. 

New Holland plants, with yellow flowers, allied 
in habit to the species of Banksia‘ introduc@@gin 
1803, which thrive best in very sandy loam and 
peat in well drained pots. Cuttings made from 
ripened wood taken off before they begin to push, 
planted in sand without shortening any of the 
leaves, and covered with a handglass, will root 
without difficulty ; as soon as they have struck 
they must be taken out of the sand, as it is apt 
to injure their roots. 

Bauera rubiefolia. e. 14. July to Dec. pink. 1793. 

A hardy, free flowering plant from New South 
Wales, of: easy culture in sandy loam and peat, 
and cuttings root in the same soil under a hand 
glass. 

Chorozemia rhombea. e. 2. April, June. 1803. 

A New Holland plant, with yellow flowers, cul- 
tivated in sand and peat ; and propagated by seed, 
which is produced in great abundance, or by cut- 
tings in sand, under a bell glass. 

Daviesia ulicina. e. 3. April, Aug. 1792. 
latifolia. e. 3. May, Aug. 1805. 

Plants like furze, from New South Wales, with 
yellow flowers, cultivated in sandy loam and peat. 
Cuttings somewhat ripened, root in pots ef sand, 
under a hand glass. 

Cineraria amelloides. e. 14. Feb. Sept. blue. C. G. Hope 
703. ~ 
lanata, e. 3. May, Sept. purple. Canaries. 1780. 

Handsome plants, which do best in peat and 
loam ; the former is the most beautiful of the ge- 
nus, and is propagated by cuttings, and the latter 
by seed. 

Hermanica grossularifoiia. e 2. April,May, yellow. 1731. 
flammea. e. 3. Jan. Dec. orange. 174. 
cureifolia, e. 2. Aug. Sept. yellow. 1780. 
odorata. e. 3. Feb. Oct. yellow. 1780. 

Cape plants, which grow freely in any light | 
rich soil, and are readily increased by cuttings. 
Aotus villosa. e. 2. April, June. 1790. 

A new Holland plant, with yellow flowers, near- 
ly allied to Pulteneea, which does best in sandy 
peat, and is increased by seed, 

Correw alba. e. April, July, 3. white. 1793. 
speciosa. e. 3. April. July, crimson. 1306. 
virens, e. 2. May, Nov. green. 1800. 

From New South Wales, which thrive in sandy 
peat, and ripened cuttings will root freely in sand 
under a bell or hand glass. They are pretty plants. 

[To be continued. | 


DISEASE IN CATTLE. 

Mr FessenpeN—!I have observed in two late 
numbers of your paper, something said on a dis- 
ease of cattle the past season. The communica- 
tion struck me very forcibly, on account of many 
losses in my own immediate neighborhood, which 
appear to be similar to those of Mr Parren. A 
Mr Reep, living about sixty rods from me, has 
lost six horned cattle since the 20th September 
last, four cows, one ox, and one yearling. Two 
of the cows were found dead in the stall, at dif- 





_middle pieces, 15 bushels of seed ends, 16 bush- 








ferent times in the morning, which were apparent- 





ly well when they were fed the night before. 
Others did not die quite as sudden. Several other 
cattle, within a few miles’ distance have died in 


the same way. The subject has caused much 
conversation among us, and many are of opinion 
that the cause must be poison. I was present at 
the opening and dissecting of one of the cows, 
and could discover nothing about it but what ap- 
peared perfectly healthy, except the milt, which 
was twice the common size, and had the appear- 
ance of mortification. It is desirable that this 
subject should call up the attention of those ex- 
perienced in the management of stock, (also of 
farriers, if any such there are).when a disorder 
so fatal prevails to such a degree. Quere—Has 
there been anything peculiar in the state of the 
air, the season past, that had an effect on vegeta- 
tion which the cattle fed on? Cc. W. 
Taunton, 3d Dec. 1829. 
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POTATOES. 

Mr Epitor—To ascertain the often disputed 
fact, which was the best to plant, whole or cut 
potatoes, and what part of the potato was the 
most prolific, the following experiment was made 
by “No Theorist,” which in performance of his 
engagement is now communicated.* 

The potatoes were the kind known in this vi- 
cinity by the name of the St John’s, with blue 
skins, very white when boiled, and about middle 
sized, and were selected as near of a size as pos- 
sible. The seed ends of those which were in- 
tended to be cut were then cut off; then the 
root ends, and then the remainder, or middle 
piece cut in two, thus dividing the potato into 
four pieces, intending to have them about equal 
in size, though it happened that the middle pieces 
were considerably the largest. 

Seventyone peunds of whole potatoes, thirtyone 
and a half pounds of middle pieces, eighteen and 
a quarter pounds of seed ends, and nineteen and 
three quarter pounds of root ends were then 
planted in three rows, each 91 feet 4 inches long, 
2 feet 104 inches apart; the ground occupied by 
each kind about one fifty-sixth part of an acre.— 
To have planted an acre at the same rate, it would 
have taken, estimating the bushel at 70 pounds, 
about 57 bushe!s of whole potatoes, 25 bushels of 








els of root ends. Two of the rows of whole po- 
tatoes were planted only nite inches apart in the | 
rows, one row was planted one foot apart, the cut | 
pieces were planted about eight inches apart in| 
the rows. The ground was in good order, and 
well’ manured, the manure being spread. The ex- 
periment rows of potatoes were in the middle of 
a large piece, potatoes, therefore, on each side.— 
The intention of “ No Theorist” was to ascertain 
the truth, not to fortify an opinion. On the 6th 
of October, the potatoes were dug and carefully 
measured. The whole potatoes gave 6} bushels, 
or at the rate of 382 bushels the acre, the middle 
pieces 53 bushels, or at the rate of 326 bushels, 
the seed ends precisely the same as the middle 
pieces, the root ends 42 bushels, or at the rate of 
262 bushels. The nett gain resulting from plant- 
ing whole potatoes, after deducting the extra 
quantity of seed would have been 24 bushels 
more per acre than the middle pieces, 14 bushels 
more than the seed ends, and 79 bushels more 
than the root ends, This experiment is decidedly 








* See N. E. Farmer, vol. vii., p. 353. 


in favor of the whole potatoes over the root ends 
and middle pieces, but when the extra value of 
potatoes in the spring over potatoes in the fall is 
taken into consideration, it may be doubted whether 
asaving might not be made by cutting off the 
seed ends of the potatoes as they are used in the 
course of the winter, and reserving them for seed, 
as decidedly the most productive part of the po- 
tato, and yielding very near as mucli to the. acre 
as whole potatoes. By comparing this statement 
with the very candid one given by Mr Ware, vol. 
viii. No. 14, it will be perceived that the differ- 
ence in the result might be occasioned by the dif- 
ference cf situation in his experiment rows, the 
seed ends and root ends being outside rows. 

At the same time to ascertain whether the rows 
of whole potatoes were not over seeded, 233 Ibs. 
of whole potatoes, and 214 Ibs, middle pieces were 
planted in three rows, each row eiglitytwo feet 
long; the whole potatoes two feet apart in the 
row, the middle pieces eight inches apart, as in 
the first experiment; the result was 3} bushels 
from the whole potatoes, 54 bushels from the cut 
pieces ; which proves conclusively that two feet 
apart was too great a distance in the rows. 

CHARLES JARVIS. 

Ellsworth, Me. Nov. 3, 1829. 

P. S. It may not be amiss to state that in con- 
sequence of the excessive drought, that not over 
two thirds of an average crop has been raised this 
year in this vicinity. The account of the English 
turnip exhibited at Brighton, which weighed with 
the top, 15 Ibs, has, in the present dearth of news, 
been going the rounds of the papers. One was 
raised at Surry, Me., on the farm of E. 8. Jarvis, 
which weighed 16 Ibs. without the top, and we 
thought nothing of it—Maine forever ! 


SUPERIOR VARIETIES OF FRUIT. 

Mr Fessenpen—The two Russian apples men- 
tioned by Mr Prince, in his “ Treatise on Horti- 
culture,” (page 7) and taken by him from “ Morse’s 
Geography,” are described by Tooke in his “ View 
of the Russian Empire,” (vol. 3, p. 228.) 

Mr Tooke observes that “all the villages on the 
Volga, and the Oka, bave their orchards, or apple 
gardens ; and numbers of boors live there without 
husbandry, merely by horticulture, in good cir- 
cumstances.” Many villages get above ten thou- 
sand rubles [abuut 7200 dollars] for the fruit grow- 
ing upon the trees, the different varieties of which 
originally came from Astracan, and Persia. The 
most remarkable is the Kirefskot apple, which 
often grows so large as to weigh four pounds; 
“having an agreeable acidulous flavor, and keep- 
ing a long time.” A transparent kind, brought 
originally from China, is cultivated in the neigh- 
borhood of Moscow. It is called WValivui (full 
melting) is well tasted, and “ so full of juice as to 
be ready to burst. The flavor is a pleasant acid ; 
and on holding them up to the light, the core is 
distinctly seen, and the pips may be counted.” 

The first is probably the Alexander apple figured 
and described in the “ Transactions of the London 
Hort. Society,” (vol. ii. p. 407, t. 28, and vol. iv. p. 
524.) It is the largest apple in the catalogue of 
Loupon, measuring 16 by 14 inches round, and is 
described by him and every other author as @ 
“most magnificent fruit.” It is supposed to have 
been introduced into Western Europe during the 
reign of the late Emperor Alexander, whence its 
name. Although the average weight of this fruit 
falls short of two pounds, yet it is the largest va- 
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h I have any knowledge. The A USEFUL SCHOOL BOOK. 
New York Gloria Mundi, one of We have perused with pleasure a little work, 
ated in the United States, as| entitled “.2 Geography of New Hampshire, with a 
measures but 12 by 134 inches | Sketch of its Natural History, for Schools. By 
in circumference. This is inferior in size, howev- | CRANMORE Watrace. With a Map and Cuts,— 
er, to a new variety called the Baltimore apple. | Published by Carter & Hendee, Boston. Its plan 
There isa celebrated apple cultivated in Walla- is designed to enable the young scholar to begin 
chia, a native of gthat country, called Domniaska ;| with an account of what is remarkable in the 
which Tuornton says “is, perhaps, the finest in | place of his residence ; to proceed thence to the 
Europe, both for size, odor, and flavor.” Is not geography, or, perhaps, rather the topography of | 


riety of whic 
American apple, 
the largest cultiv 
figured by Coxe, 


‘child is crying and screaming every hour in the 
day ; has, after a while, convulsions ; or obstinate 
diseases of the skin, or dropsy of the brain.— 
The little personage going to school complains 
of headache, is fretful and unhappy, and becomes 
pale and feeble. The poor books are now blamed 
for the fault of the dishes, and school is given up. 
The doctor is next consulted on the best means 
of restoring strength to the dear creature, that has 
lost its appetite, and can eat nothing but a little 





this the Dominiaska, or Pomme du Seigneur of neighboring towns; to take, in the next place, a| cake, or custard, or at most some fat broth.— 
Prince? Apples of such uncommon size make survey of the county in which he dwells; and|Should he tell the fond mother the unpalatable 
a splendid appearance, but are not considered so then of other parts of the State in succession ;|truth; and desire her to suspend the system of 
fashionable for the dessert, as those of smaller and lastly to combine these particulars in a gene-| stuffing, and allow her child, for sole food, a little 
size, such as the Pomme d’ Apia, or Lady apple of ral account of the State, as a whole,” &c, bread and milk diluted with water, and daily ex- 
Sau Sieh. At has been too much the practice in seminaries | ercise in the open air, she will be heard exclaim- 

I agree with Mr Patxce that the apple men- of education, to teach last, or omit teaching at all/ing ina tone of mingled astonishment and re- 

. ° - . . . } — : . : 

tioned by Tooke under the name of Nalivui, is that kind of knowledge, which is most frequently proach, Ww hy doctor, would you starve my child. 
probably the same as the Transparent Moscow, wanted for practical use in the concerns of life.— For the information of such misguided persons 
which has long been cultivated in Europe under To look abroad and to olden time for information, | we would beg leave to state that the large majori- 
that name, but which is celebrated only on account but overlook that which may enable us to act) ty of mankind do not eat any animal food, or so 
of its singular appearance and beauty. | well our part in life’s eventful drama. ‘This mode | sparingly, and at such long intervals that it ean- 


The Yellow Spanish Cherry, described in the of accumulating ideas, which are of no use but | 
valuable little “ Treatise” of Mr Prince, (page 28))to make pedants, and lead astray from what is, | 
and which he has often highly recommended as a and is interesting, to what was, and is not inter- 
superior fruit, I am inclined to believe is injured esting, is now becoming less fashionable. We 
in the estimation of amateurs, by the name which hail every attempt at reform in this particular, and 
he has given to it. Every author that I have con- therefore welcome the small manual before us.— 
sulted who describes the Yellow Spanish cherry, It begins with explanations of geographical terms ; 
says it is not of a rich flavor, and, being an indiffe- | gives topographical descriptions of each county, | 
rent bearer, is not much cultivated. containing notices of each township, with brief 

The Hawthorndean apple, recently presented to i sketches of curiosities, remarkable objects, &c. | 
the “ Boston Horticultural Society,” by Mr Burt, &c. And “having made the tour of the several 
is thus described by G. Buss, author of the “ Fruit counties, and noticed what is most remarkable in 
Growers Instructer.” jeach,” the author gives a general description of 

“This apple, for the beauty of its bloom, the | the whole State ; including its natural history, 
beauty of its fruit, its fine flavor when in season, | comprising plants, trees, wild and domestic ani- 
together with its wonderful bearing, surpasses every | mals, fowls, and fishes, rocks, and minerals, At} 
apple now in cultivation ; the fruit is handsomely | the bottom of each page questions are proposed, | 
formed, of a whitish yellow ground, anda brilliant | which have a tendency to fasten on the memory | 
pink next the sun ; they are full of juice, and the | such facts as are most Important. 
flavor universally admired when in season. Ripe | The foliowing extract must terminate our no- | 
in September and October.” It is figured in tices : , i 
Hooxer’s “Pomona Londiuensis,” (t. 44) and| ‘ Washington, in the north-east corner of Sulli- | 
Forsyra, in whose last work it is minutely de- | van county, is broken and hilly, and contains 
scribed, says “ it is principally useful as a kitchen several ponds, and Lovewell’s mountain, so called 
fruit, the favor not being high or very rich.” This from a circumstance which happened on it to the 
variety is a native of Scotland, and notwithstand- | celebrated Captain Lovewell. He was splitting 
ing the contradiction of these two authors on hor- | wood on the side of this eminence, alone, when 
ticulture, is unquestionably a very popular and | seven Indians suddenly came upon him, seized his 
much admired fruit in Great Britain at the present 'guo, and made him prisoner. He cooly reqnest- 
time. Your obedient servant, ed them to put their fingers in the log, which he 

Providence, Dec. 5, 1829. A FOSTER. was splitting, and help him finish it before he went 

‘ ~ with them. The Indians complied, when he sud- 
denly struck out the wedge, caught them fast in 
his trap, and soon killed them all.” 











CAMELLIAS. 

Mr Russetit—A lady wishes, through the me- 
dium of your paper, to request the favor from the 
author of the communication on the culture of 
Camellias, in your paper of 20th November, of a 
more particular description of the insect which he 
says isso destructive to the flower buds of the 
Camellia, as to the size, whether it requires a mi- 
croscope, whether it is a winged insect, or of the 
bug kind, and if it gives any token of life after he- 
ing removed? TI have two, which I value highly, 
and have taken as good care of them as I know 
how. Since reading that communication [ have 
examined them carefully, but find no insects.— 
Nevertheless, one of the buds has already fallen, 
and I am sadly afraid the rest will follow the ex- 
ample. If your correspondent could give some 
idea of how wet they should be kept, he would 
confer an additional favor. 





From the Journal of Health. 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FOOD. 

Tt is amusing to hear a nervous female, whose 
daily exercise consists in going up and down stairs 
two or three times a day, and shopping once a 
week, complain that she cannot preserve her 
strength unless she eats freely of some kind of 
meat, and takes her twice daily potations of strong 
coffee, to say nothing of porter, and wine san- 
garee. ‘The same opinion prevails among all classes 
of ourcommunity. A child (in the arms) cannot, 
it is thought, thrive unless it have the leg of a 
chicken, or piece of bacon in its fist to suck: a 
boy or girl going to school must be gorged with 
the most substantial aliment at dinner, and _per- 
haps little less at breakfast and supper. The 











not be said to form their nourishment. Millions 
in Asia are sustained by rice alone, with perhaps 
a little vegetable oil, for seasoning. In Italy, and 
southern Europe generally, bread made of the 
flour of wheat, or Indian corn, with lettuce and 
the like mixed with oil, constitutes the food ef the 
most robust part of its population, The Lazzaroni 
of Naples with forms so active and finely propor- 
tioned, cannot even calculate on this much; 
‘coarse bread and potatoes is their chief reliance ; 
their drink of luxury is a glass of iced water 
slightly acidulated. Hundreds of thousands, we 
might say millions, of Irish, do not see flesh meat, 
or fish from one week’s end to the other. Pota- 
toes and oatmeal are their articles of food ; if milk 
can be added it is thought a luxury; yet where 
shall we find a more healthy and robust popula- 
tion, or one more enduring of bodily fatigue, and 
exhibiting more mental vivacity? What a con- 
trast between these people and the inhabitants of 


jthe extreme north, the timid Laplanders, Esqui- 


maux, Samoideans, whose food is almost entirely 
animal ! 


vse 


'y, Dec, 7. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 
Cattle—769 at market, including from 75 to 100 
unsold last week; about the same number re- 


Braicguron Markxet.—Monda 


;mained unsold at the close of the market this day ; 


« small advance on former prices was realized, we 
believe, on all kinds of cattle. The market is not 
sufficiently steady at present to enable us to give 
prices with any degree of accuracy, but shall be 
able, probably, in the course of a week or two. 

Sheep—1946 at market, including from 3 to 400 
unsold last week. Sheep are in fair demand in 
consequence of a slight improvement in wool ; but 
purchasers are unwilling to advance on former 
prices ; but very few sales were effected today 
until near the close of the market, when the dro- 
vers yielded, and all the sheep were taken imme- 
diately. 

Swine—86 only at market, which were taken 
by the speculators at 3} cts. per Ib., succeeded by 
a brisk retail trade at 4 a 5. 


About 2,000 tens of stone were broken at the 
House of Correction in Boston, last winter, for 
the purpose of M’Adamizing the streets in that 
city. Thus these culprits being put to labor to 
make them mend their own ways, contribute to 
mend the ways of the city. 
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COMMUNIC AT 10 HS. clean. The branches will be so interwoven, and | 


{ 
——— pe strongly armed, the stock so large and strong, | 





land the growth so rapid, that I expect a good 
ian fence in three years, where they were put out a 
LIVE FENCES. | year ago. 

I do not know, Mr Editor, that these will ever; Jam so much in doubt as to the best method of | 
become an object worthy the attention of those of ¢}jpping and managing, that I shall forbear any 
your readers whose farms abound with solid ma-! remarks on this branch of the subject until my 
terials for fences; but as there are many districts! opinions are better fortified by experience. Let 
like the one in which I reside, where there is ab- | the experimenter beware, however, how he adopts 
solutely no stone, and scarcely any timber fit for | the English method of planting, on the inverted 
rails, the remarks I am about to offer, may be of earth thrown froma ditch. This will not answer. 


some service. jit is adapted neither to our hot summers, nor 
I have tried several plants for live fences, and | «ojq winters. J. B. 


in various ways, and have got some knowledge Albany, Dec. 1, 1829. 
from my experience. I have satisfied myself that atl TERING nen LAMB 

the English hawthorn, (crategus oxyacantha,) Rus ae ‘cl «“ Shelteri : F 

is not adapted to our climate. It is comparatively | Me 7 sete - a rt ae neg 
feeble in growth and structure, and is liable to be | Lands,’ published in your se a 25@, SFOeR ent _- 
injured by the severity of our winters. The privet | "an Farmer, delineates with correctness va ~ 
makes a pretty ornamental hedge, if kept well portant advantages of this ee of ee 
clipped. The mulberry makes a profitable hedge | O™Y- To ahow to eee rendees ; 1e 7 sar pulity 
where the leaves are consumed by the silk-worm, | #04 facility of sheltering theit farms, 1 submit ry 
The defoliations for this purpose induce a shrubby | Statement of my personal experience in this busi- 
habit in the tree. Mulberry hedges are suited to poor | P€SS- : fe. . 

house farms, where they would afford shelter, pro-|_ 08 the 28th of May, 1827, I pepaicen to the 
tection, and employment for the inniates. The banks of the Hudson with an assistant, and col- 
common thorn of our country, of which I have lected a quantity of the seeds of the soft maple, 
at least four species in culture, under experienced , (4¢€" rubrum,) some species of the elm, | (ulmus,) 
management, will make a good and cheap fence. @%d of the button wood, (ptatenne ocerdentalis,) 
But the difficulty with me has been to make the | Which were then falling, the latter of the paeee | 
haws grow. Ihave tried various methods with | ding year’s growth. They were o_o the wane 
but partial success. Have subjected them to alter- | day, very thick, in beds of melt. th at 
nate freezing and thawing. None have grown diately grew, and the plants attained some size | 
the first year; very few the second, and some that year. Last week I transplanted several of | 
more the third. I am apprehensive they become the maples, as ornamental wees, which were from | 
rancid by laying in mass, and thus like the seeds | tem to fourteen leet high. Some of the pcm 
of the magnolia, lose the vegetating principle, | Woods are ten eat, and the elms rite aad gered 
Can any of your readers instruct me in a success- | Piis, in 30 months from the planting: of the | 
ful method of raising the quicks? I have a fence seeds. Having fortunately left a belt of naturel | 
of the native thorn, the plants of which were ta-| Wood upon a part of the north and north-west | 
ken from the fields and woods. It is a barrier | borders of my farm, I resolved to continue it on | 
against orderly cattle, and will soon be so against the west. For this penpem, I rs ee pong eel 
the unruly. It does not require, to take care of Manure and plough a strip of sward, ser ee 
it, but little more labor than a dead fence ; whilst | broad, adjoining the fence, and at ten at stge ec 
as the latter is constantly deteriorating, this is an-| With a third to take up young maples in the seed 
nually improving. An experienced hand, with a' bed for planting 7 he took res three nor eee 
proper bill hook, or pair of shears, will clip nearly —— “* epee — ; om SIX os ance 
a hundred rods in a day. There is no difficulty | © 1808 feet tigh; ane the same evening, 

in rendering it perfectly close. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 











The greatest ene- | aid of the two men employed at the plough, and 
my I have to encounter, is, the moles or field | another for two hours, had the whole planted an 
mice, which often shelter under the leaves and | right order. The planting was tener in 
grass, and bark the plants during winter. The | this manner—A line being drawn — an < sat 
anticipatious from using the buckthorn as a mate- | allel to the fence, a hole was dug with a grubbing 
|hoe, at intervals of five feet. Eight feet from the 


‘ : .,,| fence, a second row was planted, corresponding 
There is yet another plant, which I think will : P 


il or live fi . |With the first; anda third row was placed be- 
be found to surpass all others for live fences; viz. tween the two, in a quincuax form, or in the in- 


| 

: Sechin tri. | , 

the three thorned, or horny locust. (gleditschia tri tervals, Thus there is a space of about 43 fect 
tween the nearest trees. I purpose to plant po- 


acanthos,) a native of our forests. The seeds are rn 
tatoes next season, a hill between two trees, so that 


easily procured, grown with facility, growth rapid, 

spines abundant, long and indurated ; wood hard I can till with a plough between the rows, From 

and strong. Although peas? plant - peer 3 the habits of this tree I have no doubt that in six 

apeanen, ene tried, Tune procera carey ia years this belt will afford an ample screen, and in 

pre maver.coee it in, 4, Tantnen, SHene...oet Met ea years an abundance of fuel; and as sprouts 

strong confidence I have in its fitness, has induced grow vigorously from the stump, I think the 
cuttings may be repeated every fifteen years 


me to put out some thousands of plants. I put 
out a quantity inthe autumn of 1828, in double thereafter, The expense thus far does not ex- 
ceed $3. : J. BUEL. 


rows. Not one plant in 200 failed; and they 
made so fine a growth during the summer, that I Albany Nursery, Nov. 28, 1829. 
THE POTATO. 


was induced to rely upon one row, and have taken 
Mr Fessenpen—Puzzled by conflicting opin- 





I purpose to trim the plants two feet from the 


a 


a 
I procured, some years ago, a 4to volume, pub- 


lished by the British Board of Agriculture, exclu- 
sively devoted to this subject, in the confident ex. 
pectation of having all my doubts solved by 
its perusal. It contained proper queries, pro- 
pounded by the board to men of practical and 
scientific knowledge, and the answers of the latter. 
I commenced the examination of this ponderous 
work, and, as I thought, invaluable treasure, with 
great ardor ; but-my ardor abated as I progressed, 
until it terminated in indifference and disappoint- 
ment. I found the opinions and results so contra- 
dictory and various, in relation to seed, soil, ma- 
nure, cultivation, and product, that I felt »myself 
more at a loss in regard to the subject than when 
I commenced reading. The committee of the 
board, whose province it was, from these materi- 
als, to have collected the best systern of manage- 
ment, frankly acknowledged their inability to per- 
form this duty. I, however, learned one impor- 
tant fact by my labor, viz. that the intrinsic value 
of a variety is not to be estimated by the size of 
its tubers; but that, under like circumstances, the 
nutriment is often in an inverse ratio to the vol- 
ume of the vegetable; or, to state the result of 
chemical analysis, that while the large ox-noble 
yielded only fourteen per cent of nutritious matter; 
the small kidney variety gave about double, or 
nearly twenty-eight per cent. I consider this re- 
sult worth remembering, even by the farmer who 
cultivates this crop for his swine and bullocks, 
And it is in consonance with what I have remark- 
ed of the apple. The juices are more concentra- 
ted in the small than in the large fruit ; and, as 
far as my Memory serves me, all the finer cider 
fruits are under a medium size. This is particu- 
larly the case with the Styre, Golden and Down- 
ton pippins, Foxley, Siberian, Harvey, and the 
cider crabs. 

To return tothe potato. Considerable practice 
and careful observation, have suggested to me 
certain rules for the cultivation of this crop, which 
I submit to your disposal, with my reasons fo: 
adopting them. These rules direct, 

1. That small potatoes should be rejeeted as 
seed. 

2. That large ones should be cut into from two 
to five parts or sets. 

3. That moist, (not wet,) and light, (but rich,) 
soils are hest for the growth of this plant. 

4. That unfermented dung, spread and turned 
under with the plough, is the best manure. 

5. That grass leys are to be preferred, when 
convenient ; and 

6. That the crop should be hilled, or earthed, 
only at the first dressing. 


1. I reject small potatoes as seed, because ex- 
perience has taught me that such send up only 
feebie stocks, which can mature but a feeble pro- 
geny. It seems to be a law in the vegetable, as 
well as in the animal kingdom, that a feeble parent 
can produce only a feeble offspring. Hence gar- 
deners select the largest and most perfect seeds, 
and farmers the most perfect animals, to breed 
from. 


2. But, it may be asked, if the small polato 
gives a feeble progeny, how can you expect a lar- 
ger produce from a small set or cutting? The 
strength and vigor of the shoot which is to bear 
the new erop, does not depend upon the potato, 
but upon the eye, or bud, already formed, and 














up and replanted in another situation, the residue. 
ground, which will enable me to keep the soil lions in relation to thecultivation of this vegetable, 


which is, in fact, the embryo plant. In the large 


tuber the embryo is large and healthy; in the 
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small one, feeble and immature, And I think the 
plant does not receive nourishment from the pa- 
rent, after it has protruded its roots into the soil, 
and developed its radial leaves. Upon no 
other supposition can we account for the fact, that 
the eye and sprout, when separated from the tuber, 
will grow and produce a crop, as stated by Col. 
Picxerine and Mr Dersy. The potato scoop 
is used in Europe to take out the eyes, for seed, 
that the potato may be reserved for human food. 
We often find the seed solid and sound in autumn, 
without any apparent diminution of product. 

3. That moist ground is best for this vegetable, 
in regard both to,product and quality, I infer from 
analogy, and know from experience, Ireland, 
Nova Scotia, and the West of England, produce 


Patent Doffer—We had an opportunity of ex- 
amining “ Atwood’s ‘Transverse and Circular Doff- 
er,” while in operation at the Satinet Factory of 
Mr Estes, last week, and it cannot but be consid- 
ered an important improvement. The great ad- 
vantages which result from its use, are the de- 
creasing of the hands in the proportion of 2 to 5, 
, thus diminishing an important expenditure, and 
producing one continued roll, which is perfectly 
even, saving the labor of the splicers. It can be 
attached to an old carding machine, and in the 
opinion of manufacturers, will be an invaluable ap- 
paratus in expediting the work, performing it bet- 
ter, and saving much expense annually.—Berk- 
shire American. 








The committee of French physicians, sent to 





the best flavored and the most abundant crops of 
this vegetable. The climates of these countries | 
are cool and humid, and very similar; and wha 
might there be considered a dry, warm soil, would 


here be denominated a cooland moist one. I have | 


cultivated the same variety, in a season, upon a| 
dry warm sand, and upon a well drained reclaim- | 
ed bog. The advantage, both as to quality and | 
quantity, was decidedly in favor of the bog. And 
I believe it is a conceded fact, that the potato de- 
teriorates as we go south from lat. 42 on our con- 
tinent, owing probably to the increase of tempe- 
rature. 

4. The gasses given off moderately by the fer- 
mentation of manure in the soil, seem peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of the potato plant. Be- 
sides, the fermenting process is highly beneficial | 





to the soil, by rendering it open and porous, by \ finest we have had an opportunity of noticing is } 
grown in the garden of Mr Charles Hale Jessop ; | 


which the roots penetrate more freely, and have | 
a greater range for food, the tubers are less re- 
strained, and the agency of the atmosphere is ren- | 
dered more active. There is seldom a lack of 
moisture in putrescent vegetable matter when ex- 
cluded from the drying influence of winds, | 

5. The same reasons that govern in the pre- 
ceding rule apply to this, with this additional one, 
that the sward, according to the testimony of a 
valuable correspondent in a late New England 
Farmer, adds more than twelve tons to the fertili- 
zing properties of every acre of soil. A know- 
ledge, and practical use of this single fact, is worth 
more than ten years’ subscription to every farmer 
who has not before appreciated it. The substitu- 
tion of fallow crops, on the first furrow, for naked 
fallows, is one of the greatest improvements in 
modern husbandry. The excellent suggestions of 
Lorrain, to plough superficially for the second 
crop, after a fallow, so gs to leave the vegetable 
matter below’ the wasting influence of the sun 
and winds, and where the roots of the new crop 
will seek it, are also worthy our highest conside- 
ration. 

6. The potato is furnished with what may be 
termed two sets of roots, viz. the proper roots, or 
radicles, which shoot down into the earth, and 
supply the plant with food; and the umbellical 
roots, or stolens, which strike off horizontally, and 
produce the fruit. ‘These last must be near the 
surface ; and if the plant is earthed after these 
have formed, and the tubers set, the stolen ceases 
to elongate, or produce new tubers; but a new 
set of stolens start out nearer the surface, which 
have seldom time to bring their progeny to matu- 
rity. Thus repeated earthings may increase 
‘the number, while they diminish the size of the 
product. J.B. 


| Egypt in order to try the effects of chloride in 
, | arresting the propagation of the plague, have sent 
| some important and curious results to Paris. 


The 
shirts and other clothing of persons who had died 


The experiment which killed the famous Dr Valle, 


with the chlorurets. 


| 


Indian Corn—The cultivation of Indian corn | 


‘has been carried on in this neighborhood, by way 
of experiment, to a considerable extent. The 


it ripens quicker than the corn introduced by Cob- | 
bett, and the plant is larger and more productive ; | 
and being planted by the side of a patch of Cob- | 
bett’s corn, the difference is observable to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. Mr Jessop may lay claim | 
to the merit of having cultivated the Indian corn 
before Cobbett, and notwithstanding the wetness 
of the season, there is every prospect of the grain 
which he recommends coming to perfection.— 
Cheltenham (Eng.) Chron. 











Cautions to Mothers—Avoid the use of tight 
bandages for your infants, especially round the 
body, for fear of producing fits, obstructions in the 
bowels, or a slow decay. 

Avoid giving them Godfrey’s Cordial, Daffy’s 
Elixir, Dalby’s Carminative, Bateman’s Drops, or 
any other warm anodyne, for fear of producing 
fits, fever, or palsy, a common consequence of | 
quack medicines indiscreetly given. 

Avoid giving them any quack medicine, for fear 
of bringing on decline, or sudden death.—Journal 
of Health. 


On the banks of Lake Huron, there is a Button 
Wood tree, hollow in the trunk, but in goad con- 
dition, in which hollow it is said eight men have 
stood erect, and it is believed that twenty men 
could stand in it with ease. 


The learned Abbe Mai, Librarian of the Vati- 
can, to whom the world are indebted for the dis- 
covery of Cicero’s Republic, has presented to the 
Pope some curious fragments of Sallust, Tacitus, 
and Cornelius Nepos, lately discovered by him. 


Humboldt’s Journey to Siberia.—Humboldt, al- 
though now past his 60th year, will leave Ger- 
many in the spring, accompanied by Professor G. 
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| Rose, for Siberia. He will probably extend his 





~ and Alexandria with gas. 
} 
} 


with the worst forms of the disease, proved, after sone 
| being steeped in a preparation, entirely harmless |. 
when worn next to the skin of the physicians.— | 
| 
at the Havana, was found innoxious at Tripoli, | 
with that precaution; so, likewise, the dissection | 
of bodies just dead from the plague, when they | decline. 


and the hands of the dissectors were well washed | 


}from four in each year to a single one; and in 


researches to the high land which separates India 
from the Russian empire. 








Indian Plaster —All the fine plaster with which 
the walls of the houses are covered in India, and 
which is 80 much admired by strangers, is com- 
posed of a mixture of fine lime and soapstone, 
rubbed down with water; when the plaster 
is nearly dry, it is rubbed over with a dry piece of 
soapstone, which gives it a polish very much re- 
sembling that of well polished marble. 








The Viceroy of Egypt is about to make an*ar- 
rangement with an English Company for lighting 
He has already 
made an experiment at a palace of his own near 
Cairo, and is said to have been much delighted 
with the effect produced. 








A London Magazine says, that prussic acid has 
been obtained from the leaves of green tea in so 
concentrated a state, that one drop killed a dog al- 
instantaneously. A. strong infusion of 
souchong tea, sweetened, is as effectual in poison- 
ing flies, as the solution of arsenic generally sold 
for that purpose. 


Militia Systems.—These are undergoing a rapid 
That of Delaware, indeed, is already 


dead. That of Vermont, is, to all human appear- 


; ance, very near its end ; and that of Rhode Island 


seems hastening to the same catastrophe. In Ver- 
mont the number of trainings has been reduced 


Rhode Island the same reduction is likely to take 
place. And in both these cases the result will 
probably be, an entire abolition of the militia sys- 
tem.—.V. Y. Constellation. 


Composition.—One thing I always set my face 
against ; and that is, exercises in English compo- 
sition ; this calling upon lads—(lads, be it under- 
stood, is the old fashioned university word for un- 


| dergraduate)—this calling upon lads for a style 


before they have got ideas, sets them upon fine 
writing, and is the main cause of the puffy, spongy, 
spewy, Washy style that prevails at the present 
day.—Personal and Literary Memorials. 





The quantity of cheese made annually in North 
Adams, in this State, is 400,000 Ibs., and nearly 
$24,000 in value. 


The population of London is nearly a million 
and a half. This is more than twice as great as 
the population of the whole of Massachusetts, and 
one eighth of that of the United States. 





Near Edinburgh a farmer who was troubled 
with rats, recently caught 400 by placing a large 
copper kettle in his corn loft, filling it about half 
full of water and strewing a thin sprinkling of 
chaff over it. By a few boards extending from 
the wall to the kettle the rats could jump among 
what they took to be a fine lot of grain, and died 
the death. 





Ata recent session, the Legislature of New 
Jersey passed a law to exempt minors from the 
requisitions of the militia law. 





The ladies of the little town of Mansfield, Ct. 
have realized the past year $25,000 from the man- 
ufacture of silk. Such hints ought not to be lost 
upon those ladies who imagine gentility consists 
in doing nothing. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
At a stated meeting of this Society, held at their 
Hall, on Saturday, the 5th inst. the following gen- 
tlemen were admitted as Members:— 


Joun Parkinson, Rorbury. 
Epwarp M. Ricuarps, Dedham. 
Leonarp Srone, Watertown, 
Aaron D. We vp, Jr., Boston. 

J. B. Francis, Warwick, R. 1. 
Esenezer Crarts, Rorbury. 
Jenemian Fircna, Boston. 

Ricuarp Warp, Rorbury. 

Joseru Batcu, Boston. 

Natuan Wessrer, Haverhill. 
Wituiam Corrine, West Cambridge. 
P. B. Hovey, Jr., Cambridgeport. 
Ase Hoventon, Jr., Lynn. 
Evipuater P. Harrsnorn, Boston. 
Isaac Crapp, Dorchester. 

Danitet Swan, Medford. 

Davin L, Curtin, Boston. 

James Bowpoin, “& 

Isaac ParKER, “ 

Sreruen H. Smiru, Providence, R. I. 


At the same time, the following gentlemen 
were admitted Honorary Members :— 
James Warpswortnh, Esy. Geneseo, .V. Y. 

J. R. Incersour, Esq. President of the Penn- 
sylyania Horticultural Society, Philadelphia. 
Jacon Lorriniarp, Esq. President of the New 

York Horticultural Society, Mew York. 
Isaac Cuauncy, Esq. U. 8S. Navy, Brooklyn, MY. 
Joun 8. Skinner, Esq. Editor of the American 
Farmer, Baltimore. 
Doct. Fiscuer, Professor of Botany, and Direct- 
or of the Imperial Gardens at St Petersburg. 
Mr, F. Farpermann, Curator of the same. 


And the following gentlemen as Corresponding 
Members. 
Doct. J. Smrru Rocers, Hartford, Conn. 
Hon. J. F. Wineate, Bath, Me. 
ALEXANDER Burton, Esq. Consul of the U. S. 
at Cadiz. 
Benyamin Garpner, Esq. Consul of the U. 8. 
at Palermo. 
Bernarp Henry, Esq. Consul of the U. S. at 
Gibraltar. 
Horatio Spracur, Esq. Gibraltar. 
Witriam 8. Rogers, Esq.,U. S. Navy. 
Marruew C. Perry, Esq. 
Wm. Wixson, Esq. New York. 
Francis G, Carnes, Esq. Paris. 
Joun J. Paumer, Esq. Vew York, 
James Deenine, Esq. Portland, Me. 


The following resolutions were adopted :— 

That all seeds, plants, and other articles pre- 
sented to the Society, or purchased therefor, shall 
be disposed of as the Council may direct. 

That the several Professors of the Society be 
exempted from the payment of the admission fee, 
and annual subscription, during the period they 
shall exercise the duties of their office, 

The meeting was then dissolved. 


” 


At a meeting of the Couneil of the Society on 
the 5th instant, the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 


of the Council be chosen, to consist of five mem- 


1. Resolved—That an Executive Committee | 





is made of the Schuylkill Muscadel, and other grapes, 
| Owing to our cool and wet season, there was not 


bers, with authority to exercise all the powers of | ™0re than one third of a crop of the cultivated 


the Council; and said Committee to convene at 
such times and places as may be deemed expedi- 
ent, and to make report of its proceedings to the 
Council, at the stated meetings of that board, and 
at such other times as may be required. 

2. Resolved—That the stated meetings of the 
Council shall be held at ten o’clock, A. M. on the 
first Saturday in March, June, September, and 
December, at the Hall of the Society. 


one member to the Library Committee. 

4. Resolved—That all letters and communica- 
tions to or from any officers or members of the 
Society, which relate to objects for which it was 
instituted, and it may be deemed expedient to pub- 
lish, asa part of the Transactions of the Society, 
shall be transmitted tothe Library Committee, and 
said Committee shall prepare them for, and super- 
intend their publication. 

5. Resolved—That the four standing Commit- 
tees of the Council prepare lists of such ob- 
| jects as they may think worthy of premiums, and 
} cause the same to be published in the New Eng- 
land Farmer, during the month of January next. 

6. Resolved—That all seeds, plants, or other 
‘articles presented to the Society, or purchased 


mittee may direct. 


The following gentlemen were then elected in 
pursuance of the preceding resolutions as the Ex- 
, ecutive Committee of the Council. 

Samvuent Downer. 
Evias Parnney. 
Cuerver NewHatt, 
Cuartes Tappan. 
Joun B. Russetu. 

And Zesepre Cook, Jr. was added to the Li- 
brary Committee. 

In further pursuance of the above resolutions 
it was requested that public notice should be giv- 
en to all those who propose to favor the Society 
with communications upon any subject of interest 
to the horticultural community, that they would 
be pleased to transmit the same to ZEBEDEE 
Cook, Jr., Boston, for publication, under the di- 
rection of the Library Committee. 

It was then voted, that the proceedings of the 
meetings of the Society, and of the Council, and 
the letters of Messrs Aptum, Maury, Rocers, 
and Butz, which had been previously read, be 
published in the New England Farmer and Hor- 
ticultural Journal. 


Hon. H. A. 8. DEaRBorN, 
Pres. Mass. Hort. Society, 

“ Srr—I had the honor duly to receive your favor 
of lagt August, with a pamphlet of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, for which, be pleased to 
accept my thanks. 

“Thad the misfortune to have my leg fractured, 
and just as I began to hop about upon one crutch, I 
again got hurt, which prevented me from attending 
to business as usual. 

“T now send you a box of sundries, made up as 
follows, viz.—3 small bottles of my Tokay wine ; 2 
do. of Champaign, one made in 1827, and the other 
in 1828. They are both still, owing to the grapes 
having been too ripe when they were made into 
wine; 2 bottles of Catawha wine; all these were 
made of the Catawba grape ; 2 bottles of 4dlum’s 
Madeira: this was made of the Bland Madeira and 





other grapes, mixed ; 2 do. of Domestic wine ; this 


therefor, shall be disposed of as the Executive Com- | 


grapes. In the first place, when the vines were ip 
‘bloom, there were heavy rains, which prevented the 
fruit from setting, or forming. In the second place, 
|considerable numbers of the grapes that were form- 
|ed cracked and dried up. In the third place, from 
| the absence of the usual warm weather in Septem- 
| ber, the grapes were not as sweet as usual, neither 
| were they of the usual size, except they were ina 
| very sheltered situation, neither were they so juicy, 
as of other years. Last year and the year before, a 
bushel of grapes inthe clusters that weighed from 


3. Resolved—That there be an addition of | 42 to 48 pounds, gave three and a quarter gallons of 


pure juice; this year a bushel produced only two 
‘gallons and three quarters of <3 juice, when our 
| wild grapes in the woods and in our fields, were bet- 
ter than lever knew them to be. I sent out four 
hands, and they gathered as many as made a pipe of 
110 gallons in two days; itisof a very high Claret 
color, and I think, nay, I am sure, it will be much 
better, than the Clarets imported in wood in such 
| quantities within the last year. 
; “2. An Olive bottle of the Washington Chestnut. 
| The tree that produced these nuts was sent to me by 
the late Ricnarp Perers, President of the Phila- 
delphia Agricultura] Society. With the tree, he 
sent me some nuts which were eaten by the ground 
mice after they were planted. The following is an 
extract of his letter, which accompanied the tree and 
various other things. 

“* My venerated tree was planted in 1797 or 1798,* 
(I think) and has borne aboutd years. I should have 
| said the nut was then planted ; for the tree has ne- 
ver been removed; nor shall anything disturb its 
site whilst 1 remain to reverence it with far more ad- 
| miration than his votaries could bestow on Shakspeare’s 
| Mulberry. The artificial monuments dedicated to 
the most celebrated of heroes, statesmen, or sages 
| of antiquity, are baubles, in my estimation, compared 
| with this memorial of one, whose fame was founded 
|in the promotion of the happiness and safety of the 
human family ; and not on the destruction or subju- 
|gation of his fellow men. His precepts are not 
philosophical theories, but practical lessons ; intel)i- 
| gible to all who read them in sincerity and truth,’ 


| 3, Two ears of the Golden Siour corn. I had 
| two ears of this corn; there was a small hole in al- 
| most every grain, made, I presume, by an insect. I 
| planted some of the corn the last week in April, but 
| the grains perished in the ground. That which was 
‘left, was planted at two plantings; viz. on the 19th 
day of June, and on the 11th day of July. But a 
| very few grains of it grew. I was informed that it 
| would ripen in between GO and 70 days from the 
‘time planted ; but owing to our cool and wet wea- 
|ther, it did not ripen until late in the month of 
October. It appears to me from this small experi- 
‘ment, that it ought to be planted in very rich ground, 
and in warm weather ; and [ think it will do much 
| better to the North than with us in this latitude. We 
have a better corn for early roasting ears in this 
neighborhood, and, I think, equally early. 


“4. A few Crab Apples, indigenous. I never 
saw any of this kind growing north of this neigh- 
borhood. They are used by the farmers here, to 
,make apple toddy. The treesare not so large as the 
common wild Crab, and are very great bearers. 





*The last time I ever saw the General’s face, lie came 
to take leave of me ; brought the nuts as a present, and 
assisted in thus perpetuating his memory, without ei- 
ther of us believing it to be a solemn ceremony, when 
it then appeared a diverting circumstance. His tree is 
living and productive—I wish I could say as much of 
his principles. Both are set in a good soil ; if that of 
the latter were more faithfully cultivated.—I have now 
about fifty of the young trees, 2 years old, for sale, the 
produce of the tree sent me by Mr Perrers in 1816, 





and it has borne fruit for 6 years. 
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«5, A few apples ofa second and third crop from 
the same tree. This is an extraordinary and unac- 
countable phenomenon. I got the tree that bore 
these apples by the nage of the Golden Pippin. 
This is the second year of its bearing fruit. The 
first crop was a beautiful yellow early apple, and a 
very pleasant table fruit, the taste different from 
the common pippin; it being sweeter. They ri- 

ned in September, and the last of them were eaten 
about the middle of*October, and they had begun to 
decay. I did not see or observe the tree in blossom 
the second and third time, but it must have been in 
July and August. They grow in clusters, on the 
ends of the branches, as you will see by those sent. 
These apples are not sent you as of any value, but 
merely to shew one of the unaccountable sports of 
nature. 

“6, Two books on the Cultivation of the Vine, 
and making Wine, with a pamphlet to each—one 
for the President, and the other for the Library of 
the Society. 

“This has been the worst year we have had for 
ripening fruits since the year 1816. My Bland’s 
Madeira grapes did not ripen this season, and are 
now hanging on the vines unripe, though we had no 
frost until the 12th inst., to injure or kill even the 
Red Peppers, (Capsicums;) and more than three 
fourths of our Peaches rotted and dried on the trees 
about the time they had their full growth. Even 
three fourths of the Hickory nuts, are void of ker- 
nels this year, although they otherwise appear to 
have come to maturity. And the farmers complain 
that the ears of Indian Corn are not so well filled to 
the end as usual. Our beef cattle, although they 
appear as fat as in other years, do not weigh so 
much, neither do they turn out tallow according to 
their appearance. The butchers and others com- 
plain of the beef being flabby, and not so good as it 
ought to be from its appearance ; which I suppose is 
owing to the grass being so succulent, on account 
of the wetness of the season. 

“Tam, with great respect, 
“ your most obedient servant. 
JOHN ADLUM.” 

Vineyard near Georgetown, D. C., 

November 17, 1829. 


Hox. H. A. S. DeaRBorn, 
Pres. Mass. Hort. Society. 


“ Sin—I have your letter of the 12th August, in- 
forming me of the honor done me by the Horticultu- 
ral Society of Massachusetts, for which I pray you 
to present my acknowledgments. I shall bave great 
pleasure in all opportunities of being useful, and now 
commence with a trial. 

“Capt. Mackay, of the Ship Boston, has been so 
kind as to take charge of a packet containing a vari- 
ety of seeds, which | present to the Society ; and be- 
ing indebted to an amateur for these seeds, who is 
always in search of something in that way, I shall, 
whenever perfectly convenient, be happy to receive 
any offering in kind. 

“ With sentiments of esteem and respect, 

“| have the honor to’be 
“ your faithful, obedient servant. 
JAMES MAURY.” 
Liverpool, October, 1829. 


Hon. H. A. S. DEARBORN, 
Pres. Mass. Hort. Society, 


“ My pear Sir—I have this day procured and put 
up for you, some cuttings from the ‘ Buck Grape,’ 
which I hope will reach you in good order. I know 
not whether the scions will correspond in length 
with your views in relation to the culture of the 

tape; ParMeEnTieR strenuously recommends the 
ormation, if possible of three sets of roots, if in or- 
der to attain this object, it should even be necessary 
to take up the vine after it has had one year’s growth, 
and to place it deeper in the ground; and in the 
first instance, I believe, puts two or three eyes be- 
neath the surface. I find my gardener, who has been 
a good deal accustomed to the cultivation of fruit, 


obstinate in his belief that the cuttings should be so 

















placed, that the roots may not go deeply towards 
the subsoil. Accordingly I find that he is made 
the scions I send you, short. May I ask for the re- 
sult of your experience on this subject ? 

“ T send, besides a supply for your own use, a few 
scions to be distributed among the members of the 
Society. I do not think these cuttings are so thrifty 
as they should be; the vine was nearly stripped du- 
ring the absence of my gardener in Sa York, so 
that there was no choice left us. I am promised 
some, however, from younger vines, which have been 
raised by a gentleman in this neighborhood, and 
have proved very productive. Should I not be dis- 
appointed in my expectations of receiving them, I 
may have an opportunity, ere long, of sending you 
some, more worthy your acceptance. . 

“For your valuable present of the Pine pple 
Strawberry, 1 beg you to accept my thanks. They 
arrived in fine order, and are now ina state which 
promises fair for the next season. 

“T am, dear Sir, 
“with respect and esteem, 
“ your obedient servant. 
J. SMYTH ROGERS.” 
Hartford, Conn. Dec. 5, 1829. 


Note by Zebedee Cook, Jr.—With deference to 
the authority of Mr Parmentier, I would take 
leave to observe, that the best grape vines I have 
ever seen, were raised from one, and two eyes. I 
believe the most experienced horticulturists in this 
vicinity pursue this course. I was instructed by one 
whose practical knowledge is generally and deserv- 
edly respected, and by no one more than myself. 
I know not whether to attribute to this mode of 
planting, the precocity of my vines; but one thing 
1s certain—cuttings set by me in 1823, of 4,5, and 
6 eyes, bore fruit for the first time in 1828; while 
very many of 2 eyes, planted in 1826 and 1827, have 
produced fire bunches of fruit the past season. So 
far as my observations have extended, I am fully in- 
clined to the belief, that two eyes are better than a 
greater number, to form fine roots, and a healthy 
and vigorous plant. 


Samvue.t Downer, Esq. 
* Dear Sin—You will recollect in my communi- 
cation to you last July, respecting the Buck Grape, 


I was not at all confident that you were not at that | 


time in possession of the same grape, under a differ- 
ent name. I have very lately, (from good authority) 
become satisfied that it isthe Minne Grape. I take 
pleasure in informing you of this, thatthe public may 
have the correct and approved name for the grape 
which was then described ; also thereby diminishing 
the perplexity occasioned by a multiplicity of names. 
If, under the above circumstances, it will be gratify- 
ing to you or any of your Society, to receive cut- 
tings (under the correct name,) I will forward them 
with pleasure. 
I am, dear Sir, 
respectfully yours. 
Hartford, Dec. 3, 1829. E. W. BULL.” 


(>The members of the Society, and Mr D., will 
with pleasure accept the cuttings Mr Bux so kindly 
offers. 





Hat Store. 
THE Subscriber offers for sale at his store, 29 Washington 
street, a first rate assortment of Hats, comprising all qualities, 
among which are his four dollar hats, which he recommends 
witk confidence to the public, as being a superior article at the 
price. Also—Misses Black and Drab Beaver Bonnets, of the 


Latest London Fashion, elegantly trimmed. 
Novy. 20. tF18 STEPHEN W. OLNEY. 


Tomato Mustard and Ketchup. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market street, Tomato Mustard, an excellent article for 
beef steaks, roast meats, &c. made in the best manner 
by a person regularly educated at the business in Europe 
—price 50 cents per bottle—also, Tomato Ketchup, pre- 
pared by the same person, in different sized bottles— 
prices 50, or 33 cents per bottle. Oct. 16. 
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Orange Trees, &c. 

The Pro rietor of the Linnean Botanic Garden, offers for 
sale, the following collection of beautiful Green House or Par- 
lor Plants, all of which are in the finest order ;-- 

Those marked thus * will be supplied at the following rates - 

One years’ growth from inoculation, 2 dollars. 
Two ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 ‘ 
Three ‘ ‘ of age forbearing,3 ‘ and 50 cts. 
Those marked thus { are $3,50 each. Some of the kinds are 
three, and others but one and two years’ growth. 
Those marked thus ¢ will be each $5, and being quite new, 
are not at present large. 
ORANGES, 
*Seville orange, or Bigarade. | {St Salvador pyramidal sh 
{Double flowering do. or Or- "ed sweet wh. mn ~ 
ange a fleur double. {Portugal oval sweet do. 
tHorned, or hermaphrodite do. | + sweet seedless do. 
*“Curled Jeaved, or cluster | {Red cored Malta, or red Por- 
flowering, riche depouille. tugal do. 
{Turkey bigarade. {Chinese bigarade, or large 
*Gold striped do. myrtle leaved do. 
‘<a *Myrtle leaved do. small fruit. 
“Silver striped curled leaved | "Smal! Mandarin do. with fruit 

d size of cherries. 

Tangiers do. beautiful. 


iv. 
tWillow leaved do. 
{Very spiny. 


*West India sweet orange, or- 
anger a fruit doux. 


SHADDOCKS. 
“Shaddock, or pampelmous, | tPear shaped do. or poire da 
monstrous fruit. Sommandeur, 
tFrench do, 
LEMONS. 


tFingered do. 
*Madeira citron, or Cedratier. 
{Madras citron, has weighed 
in England 5 pounds 
{Sweet fruited do. tLarge fruited do. or Citronier 
{Pear shaped do. a gros fruit. 
*Red fruited lemon, Palermo} Side fruited do. or Citronier 
solid citron, or Limonier a a cotes, 
fruit sanguine. | +Pointed do. of Florence. 
tMella rosa do. | tWest India Jime. 
tSpanish do. or merveille d’ | {Sweet fruited do. 


*Short Lisbon lemon, 
*Long Sicily do. 
tPoneire do. or gros Jimon. 
{Incomparable do. 





uspagne. | *Bergamot lemon. 
tGold “if ee do. t peretie of St Do 
tDouble flowering do. Limo-/ mingo, 


nier a fleurs doubles. } 





Potatoes for Seed. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52, 
North Market-st., 

25 bushels of the fine seedling potatoes mentioned by the 
Editor of the New England Farmer, in the current volume p. 
102. This is but the fourth year from the ball ; they took the 
premium from the Essex Agricultural Society in 1827. (See 
Col. PicKERING’S Report, N. E. Farmer, vol. vi. page 98.)— 
they are represented by the person who raised them, as tolera- 


bly early, more than middling bearers, remarkably delicate 
and meally, size nearly round, color white, and have but very 
few protuberances. A good opportunity now offers to farmers 
to secure a superior variety of thia important vegetable for 
seed. They are packed in bags of one bushel each, and are 


sold here at the same price at which they readily sell by the 
person who raised them, viz. $2,12 cents per bushel, including 
the bag. Persons in want of them will please apply soon, as 
they are nearly all engaged. 2w ec. 11, 


—_—— $$ = 





$$ 
Notice. P 

A deranged man, about 65 years of age, considerably gray, 
by the name of Elisha Sherman, dressed in a homespun over- 


coat, rather old, with a broad brimmed hat, left bis place of 
residence in Hanson, Mass. on Thursday, the 19th November. 
W hoever wil! give any information to the subscriber where he 
may be found, or will assist him to return home, shall be suita- 


bly rewarded. JOSEPH HOBART. 
“Hanson, Dec. 1, 1829. tf 





Farm Wanted. 

Wanted a first rate Farm, containing 50 to 100 acres 
of Land, with a good and convenient House, Barn, &c 
situated within 20 miles of Bostcn, and not more than 2 
miles from some thickly settled village. 

Letters addressed to “ R. B. H.” of Boston, (postage 
paid) giving a very particular description of Farms 
offered, will receive immediate attention. 

Oct. 30. eptf 





To Farmers. 

To be let, and entered upon the first.of April next, a small 
farin, five miles from Boston Market, under good improvement, 
having good and convenient buildings. and well fenced. Also, 
to be sold or exchanged for a farm in New England, or real es- 
tate in Boston, tweive hundred acres of good land in that part 
of the state of Ohio called the Connecticut Reserve, in a towr 


fast settling. ; 
Inquire at No. 1 Union-street, or this office. tf Nov. 13. 
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in Bridgewater, the Ath Oct. 


Ye brown, bonny rustics and Jords of the soil, 

Come, let a short ditty amuse you awhile ; 

For farmers, who live by the sweat of the brow, 

Of join in a song, as they follow the plough. 
With Gallant and Golding and Dobbinwe go, 
While our fields loud re-echo Gee up aud Gee o. 


We farmers awake at the break of the morn, 
When the thrush mounts the pine-top from bramble or thorn ; 
While loungers lie snoring, our labor goes on, 
With our bright cattle moving brisk over the Jawn. 
With Gallant, &c. 


In the days of our sires, but a short while ago, 

It was deemed a dishonor to plough and to hoe ; 

And now ’t is the pride of our greatest of men, 

To trim their green corn-fields and mow the sweet glen. 
With Gallant, &c. 


Time was, when the plough, with its haggle and jog, 

Just turned up the turf, like the snout of a hog ; 

But modern improvement, with stout sturdy team, 

Goes the depth of the soil, though it reach to the beam, 
With Gallant, &c. 


Our lowlands, once covered with rushes and fern, 

A jair for the dony, and home for the hern, 

Reclaimed by our industry, plainly disclose 

That toil, makes the wilderness bloom like the rose, 
With Gallant, &c. 


Our broad-cloths imported, with gewgaws and trash, 
Our corsetied dandies may wear for a dash ; 
But fine, Yankee homespun, the world must confess, 
Is fit for a King’s or a President’s dress. 

With Gallant, &e. 


See labor give health to our country around, 
And our stalls and our markets with plenty abound ; 
On beef of Old England let epicures dine, 
Yet nought can excel a rich Yankee sirloin. 
With Gallant, &c. 


John Bull calis us pumpkins—what argufies that, 

But to prove that our soil is both mellow and fat? 

He may rail, if he please, but I guess ’tis agreed, 

That John has found pith in a smali pumpkin seed. 
With Gallant, &c. 


But hark, what foreboding is heard in the street 7 

“ Hard times,” is the by-word from all that we meet. 

Still the breast of the farmer a cheering hope feels, 

While his crops scent the valleys, and flocks crown the hills. 
With Gallant, &c. 


Some growing ambitious, and purse growing lank, 

To fill up their coffers, resort to the Bank; ‘ 

But wealth, the most lasting, is purchased by toil, 

And the farmer’s best bank isa bank of rich soil. 
With Gallant, dc. 


John Clover, he wedded the sweet Molly Bean, 

Who learned of her mother to knit and to spin, 

To milk, and to churn, and make cheeses, and such ;— 

They managed with prudence, and ‘ thrived like the Dutch !’ 
With Gallant, &c. 


Would mother, and father, and daughter, and son, 

Here take a good lesson from Molly and John, 

And let their expenses and notions be less, 

Then health and contentment their labors would bless ; 
With Gallant, and Golding, and Dobbin, they’ 
And their fields loud re-echo Gee up and Gee O 


U 





HINTS TO YOUNG FARMERS. 


wants mending ; post your books. 
man who will put his own to hazard. 


whether your creditor wants it or not. 


d go, 


Instead of spending a rainy day at the dram- 
shop, as many do, to their ruin, repair whatever 


Never trust your money in the hands of that 
When a debt becomes due, pay it at the time, 


Never 
ask him to “ Wait till next week,” but pay it. Ne- 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





Dec. 11, 1829. 
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ver insult him by saying,“ You do not want it.” 
Punctuality is a key to every man’s chest. 


By constant temperance, habitual, moderate | 


Composed for the occasion by Bartholomew Brown, | exercise, and unaffected honesty, you will avoid 
Esq. and sung by him at the Agricultural Dinner, the fees of the lawyer and the sheriff, gain a good | 


! 
report, and probably add at least ten years to your 


life. 
| When a friend calls to see you, treat him with 
i the utmost complaisance ; but if important busi-. 
;ness call your attention politely excuse yourself, | 
| and he will excuse you. | 
| Keep a memorandum-book, enter all notes, | 
, Whether received or given; all moneys received | 
| or paid out; all expenses, and all circumstances of 
| importance. 
If your domestic animals are not clean, they) 
, will not be comfortable ; and if they are not com- | 


| fortable, they will not thrive, g 


INTEMPERANCE. , 
A late number of the American Journal of the | 
Medical Sciences contains some very curious re-_ 
marks, in which the author, John H. Kain, of) 
Tennessee, considers and treats of Intemperance | 
as a disease. Instead of considering intempe-' 
rance a moral disease, and one to be cured by | 
moral remedies, he says, medical men might as 
well attempt to argue with a fever, and relieve 
the sufferer by moral considerations. 

Mr Kain thinks too much ignominy has_ been | 
attached to the propensity which many individuals 
have for inebriating draughts, and reasons from 
the analogy of the cases that men of otherwise 
unexceptionable characters are no more to be 
branded and ignominiously treated for allowing 
themselves to be seduced and made crazy by 
the influence of the bottle, than is any other ma- 
niac, for the evil he may do when in his moments 
of frenzy ; and Mr Kain thinks, we hope with 
reason, that as the light of science advances, this, 
with ether morbid appetites of mankind will be 
brought to bow before the medical art. 

It is considered as a disease which has its seat 
in the stomach,—and this, we believe, is not to be 
doubted,—produced by a perverted or distorted 
action of that viscus ; it is a constant craving after 
that which is a momentary relief for a thousand 
distresses of the mind or body; but in this, un- 
like other diseases, that which isa palliative is no 
cure ; it is certain to inflame the desire, and in- 
crease the disease. 

He proposes to disgust the taste of the patient, 
and produce nausea by mixing with the liquor 





| 
} 


remedy, which he has himself used with success. 
He does not promise that it will always cure, but 
says that a temporary relief is certain, and cites 
as a Inaxim in favor of constant temporary relief 
for what cannot be cured, that “ chronic diseases 
require chronic cures.” 

A convenient preparation of the medicine is 8 
grains of tartrite of antimony dissolved in 4 ozs. 
of boiling water; half an ounce of the solution 
to be put ina half-pint, pint, or quart of the pa- 
tient’s favorite liquor, and to be taken, daily, in di- 
vided portions. If severe vomiting or purging 
ensue, I should direct laudanum to allay the irri- 
tation, and diminish the dose. In every patient 
it should be varied according to its effects. 





Silk.—Mr A, Purviance, of Camden, 8. C. bas 
| been successful in the culture of Silk @uring the 








some harmless drug, and proposes the following | y 


last season. He says he is perfectly satisfied that 
the United States are in every respect suited to 
the culture of silk, and that it might soon become 
an immense source of wealth, as both the old and 
infirm, and the children may be profitably em- 
ployed in it. 





Salt—The Kenhawa, Va, Salt Springs have 
yielded 2,000,000 bushels. Two foreigners bought 
them, One soon got discouraged and retired. 
The other beld on, and has made an immense 
fortune, which is still increasing. 





An extensive bed of Lron Ore has been recent- 
ly discovered near the head waters of Deerfield 
river, about 17 miles from Brattleborough. The 
tract is said to be large, and the ore of a very 
productive and excellent quality. 





Wanted, 
An Apprentice, in a Book Printing Office. An intel 
ligent- boy from the country would be preferred, _ 
“inquire at the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 
North Market Street. tf Oct. 23. 





Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. wf 


Roots of the Pie Plant or Tart Rhubarb. 

A supply of the roots of the Rheum palmatum, or 
Tart Rhubarb, or Pie Plant, an excellent article for 
early summer use, (see N. E. Farmer, vol. vi. page 290, 
and Fessenden’s New American Gardener, article Ruv- 
kARB, for its culture and uses.) The roots are large 
and in fine order for transplanting this fall 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 
North Market street—price 25 cts. per root. Oct. 16. 


New England Farmer’s Almanack for 1830. 

Just published by Carrer & Henves, corner of 
School and Washington-streets, and by J. B. Russexn, 
No. 52, North Market-street, the New England Furmer’s 
Almanack for 1830. By Tuomas G. Fessrnven, editor 
of the New England Farmer. 

This Almanack, it is thought, will be found to be con- 
siderably improved upon that of the preceding year. 
The Astronomical calculations have been prepared and 
revised with great care by a gentleman of this city—the 
tides particularly noted—a complete Calendar of the 
Courts fof each state in New England, including the - 
Probate Courts of Massachusetts—the Sun’s declination 
—a table of Roads and distances from Boston, &c. and 
seventeen pages of miscellaneous articles, principally 
upon Agriculture and Gardening. 

({-= Country traders and others supplied upon the mast 
liberal terms, by the thousand, groce, or dozen. 

Sept. 18. 

















Heifer wanted. 
A gentleman in Maine wishes to purchase a first rate 
| heifer, for milk, about two years old, of the Improved 
| Short Horned breed.—Address Aaron Blaney, Bristol, 
| Me. 3t Nov.6 





Gardening Business. 

Gentlemen in want of a competent person to prune Grape 
Vines, Fruit Trees, &c. arrange hot beds, walks, or grecn hou- 
) Ses, pot plants, arrange them in green houses, or, in fine, any 

business connected with gardens, can be accommodated by 

calling on Mr Sentor, ot is Green Houses, in Roxbury, who 
will attend to the above business himself, or furnish a competent 
person. 





Notice. 
Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed tha 
they can have their volumes neatly and faithfully half bound 


yr lettered, at 75 cis per volume, by leaving them at this 
office. 











Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifiy cents. 

_ I= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment be- 
ing made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russerx, by I. R. Burts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. Russi‘ 
at the Agricultural Warehouse No, 52 North Market Sireet 











